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Che Holy Name 


Before all time Thy Father, dearest Lord, 
Gave Thee a Name, nor man nor angel could: 
A Name of Power, which death’s reign withstood, 
A Name of Mercy, which life’s joys restored. 


Yes, Jesus, Savior, that sweet Name Adored, 
Which in the awe we feel scarce breathe we should, 
But which in joy and love we would 
Forever sing—Thy Name—is grace and life outpoured 
Upon our weary souls.—That title fair 
Thy Father gave—He saw the saving love 
Which from Thy Nature flows like fragrance rare 
And lifts our souls from sin to Him above. 


Hence in Thy Name adoring knees shall bend 
And even God His Ear attentive lend! 


N. F. R—C.Ss.R. 








Father Tim Casey 


THINGS CHEAP AND COMMON 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


Mike Monogue was a raging lion. Even the entrance of Father 
Casey failed to calm him. He paced the floor, snarled at his wife, 
hurled threats at the girls upstairs. Raging lion though he was, they 
evidently counted him a tame lion, for Mrs. Monogue sewed on, quiet 
and placid, the girls could be heard giggling and chattering as was their 
wont, while Uncle Dan sat pulling at his short pipe, one eye half closed, 
the other quizzically fixed on the master of the house. 

“T tell you, woman,” roared Monogue, “no daughter of mine is 
going to expose herself in such indecent fashion.” 

“You know, Mike, I like these styles no better than you do. But 
Mary Rose cannot make herself ridiculous by wearing things different 
from everybody else. But even at that,” she sighed, “I told the child 
she could have selected a more modest pattern and still be in the style.” 

“Told the child! did you? Told the child! You are always telling 
the child; and the child goes straightway and does the direct opposite.” 

Mrs. Monogue’s needle, flashing in and out of a flimsy bit of 
bright colored fabric, faltered ever so little. There was more than an 
ounce of truth in what her husband said then. She was aware of her 
fault and worried over it betimes, but she had neither the courage nor 
the energy to correct it. 

“And what’s worse,” Monogue thundered on, “you are guilty of aid- 
ing and abetting the crime. When she was trying on that excuse of a 
dress, you called her into this room to see how it looked, and then you 
offered to finish it up yourself.” 

“Well, since she has it and must wear it anyhow, you wouldn’t want 
it to be a misfit along with all its other defects, would you? Mary Rose 
does not understand putting the final touches on a gown; that is why 
I am doing it for her.” 

“Then go and buy a couple more yards of that worthless stuff and 
sew it on somewhere so it covers her body at least. What are they 
coming to, at all?” 


“T’ve lived in communities where the girls wore even less than that, 
und nobody raised a row about it.” volunteered Uncle Dan. 
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“You did, eh? Where?” 

“In the South Sea Islands,” said Uncle Dan. 

“That is what we are fast becoming—savages—South Sea Islanders. 
Just take the beaches, for instance. Catholic girls, too! Br-r-r, the 
very sight of them makes me sick.” 

“T knows an infallible preventative remedy agin that sickness, begor.” 

“You do? Do you?” 

“Yes,—stop looking at them,” said Uncle Dan. 

Nothing daunted, Monogue turned to the priest. “Father Tim, you 
know well ’tis the truth I’m telling. In former times there was wicked- 
ness enough among the boys, God knows. But we still had hopes the 
good pure girls would save them. Now the girls are worse than the 
boys.” 

At this moment Emmet dashed in from school, pulled off his cap 
out of deference for the priest, threw his coat at one hook, his brief case 
at another. Both missed and tumbled to the floor, but Emmet was 
out of sight before his mother had time to stop him. 

Instead of replying immediately to Monogue’s appeal, Father Casey 
walked over and picked up the brief case. In appearance it was made 
of expensive alligator hide; in reality the material was nothing but 
paper. The hard usage, to which it had been subjected by the young 
collegian, had exposed the sham; books and papers protruded through 
gaping rents in its sides. Holding it up for inspection, the priest in- 
quired : 

“Do you blame this thing, Mike, for its battered condition?” 

“Blame it? No. Why should I? It is cheap and shoddy; nothing 
more could be expected of it.” 

“Father Lucian Johnson, writing in Truth, says the same thing of 
our girls today. He says we should not blame them when they do things 
which shock all decent men of maturity—even things whereby they 
expose themselves to grave risks and their good name to reproach with 
a bravado and nonchalance that, at times, leaves us gasping in helpless 
and speechless amazement. He says the girls are not bad, at least, not 
many of them; they are simply cheap—cheap, shoddy, vulgar, common. 
Therefore nothing much better can be expected of them.” 


“Pity we all can’t have a fancy name like Lucian Johnson, and a 
million dollars to go along with it. Then we wouldn’t be cheap,” 
snapped Mary Rose. 
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The girls had in the meantime flocked into the room and slouched 
down in grotesque positions on any piece of furniture they found handy. 
The burning cheeks and flashing eyes of the others showed how thor- 
oughly they shared the sentiments of Mary Rose. 

“You must not misjudge him,” Father Casey corrected gently. “He 
says expressly that this commonness, shoddiness, vulgarity is quite as 
prevalent among the daughters of the rich as amony the daughters of the 
poor. And as for the good man’s name, he is no more responsible for 
that than are the girls for the fact that they are cheap and common. He 
has the name Lucian Johnson because he happened to be born in that 
family; they are common because they happen to live in a society that 
follows, cheap, shoddy, low, vulgar standards.” * 

“Q-o-oh! And does he deign to enlighten our benighted intellects 
by telling precisely what he means by cheap, shoddy standards of society 
and just how these standards cause girls to do the dreadful things that 
make mature men gasp and pass out of the picture?” Mary Rose put 
all the sarcasm possible into these words, but Mary Rose was almost 
ready to cry. 

“Cheap and common,” returned the priest, “is that which can be 
picked up anywhere without effort. Present day manners—or lack of 
manners—may be called cheap and common. One who has good man- 
ners is thoughtful of others. He restrains and controls himself so as 
not to cause discomfort, pain, or disgust in others. To be bad-mannered 
is simply to be selfish, to seek self-satisfaction regardless of how it 
affects others. Formerly the young people in a social group would be 
quiet and attentive; they would listen respectfully to their elders and 
speak only when spoken to. Now they either monopolize the conversa- 
tion or sit on in moody silence wholly oblivious of those around them. 
Formerly a young man and a young woman would greet each other in 
courtly fashion; now she bawls out his first name when she sees him a 


,’ 


block away. Formerly courtesy was shown to strangers in public 
places; now a group of young people will enter a restaurant or take 
possession of a hotel lobby without making the slightest effort to temper 
their loud-mouthed hilarity; richly dressed ladies will board a pullman 
car at midnight and awaken all the passengers with their noisy chatter; 
men will sit stolidly in public vehicles leaving old women to stand in 
the aisle. Old time manners may have been too stiff and formal, but 
they were manners, they bespoke self-restraint, discipline, regard for 
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others. In trying to get away from the stiffness and formality we have 
gone to the opposite extreme and become cheap and common. 

“The present day home is cheap and common,” Father Casey con- 
tinued. “It has lost its sacredness, its privacy, its atmosphere of mutual 
respect. Parents shirk the duty of constantly training their children to 
speak and act correctly and becomingly and thus grow up to be cultured 
ladies and gentlemen. Children, untried in self-controi, become restless 
the moment the home is quiet and free from cheap excitement. The 
home no longer offers opportunities for the cultivation of noble senti- 
ments and high ideals. 

“Our present day language is cheap and common. It is filled with 
vague slang. Many have only two adjectives upon which they must 
draw when they wish to describe anything from a sunset to a head- 
ache—‘swell’ and ‘rotten’. There is no exact thinking nor any careful 
selection of words to express thought. 

“Present day novelties and playwrights are cheap and common. In- 
stead of a deep study and healthful presentation of human nature, such 
as we have in Dickens and Shakespeare, they take the vulgar short-cut 
of sex appeal. 

“Present day editors no longer devote the time and pains necessary 
to master their noble profession. They fill their columns with balder- 
dash—unproved statements, glaring contradictions, unethical ethics, his- 
torical and philosophical errors. 

“Present day schools do not teach us to work, to study, to think, to 
develop. our faculties and elevate our minds. Instead, they follow the 
cheap and common method of crowding the building with machine made 
equipment and the curriculum with fads. 

“Present day music writers and dance masters are cheap and com- 
mon. They no longer aspire to cultivate intellectual pleasure and grace 
and dignity of movement; jazz clangor and brutish contortions are 
preferred. They require neither skill nor effort.” 


“Father Tim we are in a bad way, I know, but are so bad as that? 
Are all our writers, musicians, instructors gone to the dogs?” Monogue 
inquired. 

“No, thank God, we have many as devoted to the noblest ideals of 
their profession as in any bygone age. I speak of the general run who 
set their stamp on present day society. They, and the society they in- 
fluence, are cheap and common.” 
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Mary Rose was watching for her chance. “Do I understand aright? 
If all our musicians were Beethovens, all our playwrights, Shakespeares, 
all our editors, Mastersons, then all our girls would be angels?” 


“Mary Rose, all our girls will be angels when—and if—they get to 
heaven. Culture, refinement, training, never takes away their free will. 
A well-mannered girl may offend God and lose her soul in the same 
way as a girl who is cheap and common.” 

“Then what’s all the fireworks about?” Mary Rose caught herself, 
blushed, and hastened to correct. ‘“I—I beg your pardon, Father; but 
if a well-mannered girl is no better than a girl who is cheap and com- 
mon, what is the force of the argument?” 

“My child, I am simply answering your question—and you have 
already forgotten what you asked me. I repeated two statements: first, 
present day girls speak and act improperly, not, as a rule, because they 
are bad, but because they are cheap and common; secondly, they are 
cheap and common, not through their own fault, but on account of the 
cheap, low standards of present day society. You asked: what is meant 
by cheap, low standards, and how do they make girls cheap and com- 
mon. I have answered the first part of your question; and now, with 
your kind permission, I shall proceed to answer the second. 

“Yes, Father,” was the chastened reply. 

“A girl brought up in a home devoid of delicacy or refinement, 
attending a shoddy school, reading vulgar novels, frequenting cheap 
plays, taking part in vulgar dances,—such a girl can hardly be expected 
to have high ideals, an intuitive appreciation of what is befitting, a 
delicate sense of feminine decency. Many things repulsive to a cul- 
tured, refined girl, would be tolerable to her. Let us speak plainly: 
she will go on the street improperly dressed, expose herself shamelessly 
to the public gaze at the beach or on the arthletic field, take part in 
scandalous dances, drinking carousals, petting parties, be loud and bold 
and coarse and daring, flirt brazenly and openly, talk with men on risky 
topics,—and she will do all this without any really evil intention, but 
simply because she is too ill-bred, too lacking in the finer sensibilities, 
to grasp the impropriety of it all. Of course, even though she begins 
with no evil intention, the danger is so imminent that she often suffers 
shipwreck in the end. On the other hand, a girl of refinement and good 
breeding feels instinctively the glaring vulgarity of such things; she will 
shrink from making herself so cheap and common,—unless, indeed, in 
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spite of her training, she is already depraved and vicious at heart.” 

Mrs. Monogue had stopped her sewing to listen. Now she asked: 

“Father Tim, are our Catholic girls cheap and common in the way 
you have described ?” 

“Our Catholic girls, though exposed to the degrading influence of a 
society that is cheap and common, have at their command refining in- 
fluences not shared by their less fortunate sisters, for example, the 
rules of modesty, humility, filial respect, taught by the Church; the daily 
contact with nuns consecrated to God; the examples of pure, noble 
womanhood proposed for their imitation in the Saints, above all, in the 
spotless Queen of the Saints. Then, too, Catholic schools and many 
Catholic homes have not yet become entirely cheap and common, though, 
unhappily they may be tainted by the prevalent plague.” 

“But, Father, please, you have not yet answered mamma’s question. 
Are Catholic girls cheap and common?” Monica asked. 

“Catholic girls, that drift with the current of present day society, 
are cheap and common. Catholic girls, with self respect and backbone 
enough to stand up against it, are not,” said Father Casey. 


INFLUENCE 





A little clock in a jeweler’s window, in a certain western town, 
. ‘ one day for half an hour, at fifteen minutes to nine. School 
children noticing the time stopped to play; people hurrying to the train 
saw the time and began to walk more slowly; professional men, after 
a look at the clock, stopped to chat a minute with one another ; working 
men and women noted the time and lingered a little longer in the sun- 
shine, and all were half an hour late because one small clock stopped. 
Never had these people known how much they depended on that clock 
until it had led them astray. 

Many are thus unconsciously depending upon the influences of 
Christians; you may think you have no influence, but you cannot go 
wrong in one little act without leading others astray. 


It matters little whether we are rich or poor, prosperous or unfor- 
tunate in the world, provided we are minting money for heaven, by 


the practice, of patience, resignation, honesty and the love of God.— 
Cardinal Vaughan. 








Portrait of a Young Lady 


M. J. Huser, C.Ss.R. 
.. 

From quite a distance she saw that the traffic light showed green. 
She would not make it. Well, there would be a thrill in trying. It 
was a thrill,—that feeling of the surge of the car forward in response 
to the light pressure of her foot, that surge forward to the uncertainty 
that lay ahead at the crossing, and then that pressing feeling of arrested 
motion as the green eye blinked out, and her foot, automatically and at 
once on the brake, brought the car to a stop. 

Other cars came to a stop. A glance to the side showed her the 
face of the man at the wheel to her right. There were other faces, she 
noticed, like his. Across the street the faces had the same expression,— 
intent, eyes staring, seeming to see nothing, lips hard. Not a smile in 
the crowd. Wondering who was in the car behind, she adjusted the 
little mirror before her. For just a moment, she had a glimpse of her 
own face. It was like the rest. Drawn and set and unsmiling. 

The green light flashed. Amid the sharp sighing of the motors and 
the rising fumes of gas, she was off, and zoomed away at the head of 
the pack. Quite a distance ahead, there was another light green,—in- 
viting, alluring. She could make it if 

ra 

Ruth Gardiner could drive like—well, like Ruth Gardiner. Like 
many other things it seemed part of her life and destiny. She kept 
driving,—and life,—from being dull. Now as she was at home, she 
wondered vaguely why she had driven so hard. She had an hour to 
spare. Shrugging her shoulders and wrinkling her nose at the winged 
figure on the radiator cap, she walked away letting the thought slip 
from her mind and be lost among the shadows that were growing longer 
at the side of the house. 

This was the third last day of Ruth’s vacation. Monday she would 
be back at the office. What a thought! The ball game this afternoon 
had helped her to forget it. It had been Ladies’ Day; and with two 
other girls, she had sat through the nine innings ; agreed that the third- 
baseman was cute; glanced at her score-card two or three times; 
stretched dutifully in the seventh inning with the rest; chatted steadily 
but managed to follow an entire inning once in a while; and forgot the 
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score by the time they were out of the park. What did it matter any- 
way? It had been a pleasant afternoon; it had kept her from thinking 
about returning to work on Monday. 

In the quiet and the loneliness and the emptiness of the house she 
felt depressed. Lately, even during the last two weeks, that feeling 
had come over her again and again; a desire to keep on going. Things 
ought not to stop like this. There had been pleasure,—a week at a 
resort, a week in town. There had been laughter,—in the afternoons, 
in the evenings, dying away finally into the silences of the early morn- 
ing. Friends with her, calling for her, going places with her. Did 
they feel like she did when the fun was over,—looking ahead through 
the gray hours that must be endured until the morrow? 

Silly, this! She was becoming introspective. Trying to under- 
stand herself. What was the good of that? 

As she pulled off her hat and vaguely patted at her hair she wished 
fiercely that she could understand herself. No use! 

Her mother, attending a meeting of her sewing circle, would be 
returning with the rest of the family :—Gordon, her brother, who was, 
at last, developing the art of being technically handsome; her older 
sister, Rose, who, being engaged, wondered frequently why Ruth could 
not make up her mind in regard to at least one of her boy friends; 
(imagine!) her father, who still insisted, though not so firmly as he 
once did, on certain things. 

The pictures jumbled. She sat down at the piano and played broken 
snatches of choruses that she remembered from the talkie the night 
before. Perhaps she might get the rest of that one if she turned on 
the radio. The radio brought her the music of an organ. Pensive 
once more, she dropped into an overgrown chair that could have been 
two of her. A magazine was at hand. The pages turned, the organ 
played, her thoughts rolled on. Outside the window, the world of the 
neighborhood kept moving by. She felt far off, remote, removed, alone. 
It was a perfect mood. She ought to have more moments like this. 

An ad in the magazine leaped colorfully up to her eyes. “They 
Satisfy!” Looking at the cover she saw that the magazine was months 
old. A cigarette ad! “They Satisfy!’ Oh, they did, did they? Hmm! 
Anyhow, they had changed that ad. She remembered it. “One Will 
Always Stand Out!” Did anything satisfy? Was there any outstand- 
ing thing in her life? 
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She glanced at her wristwatch and went upstairs to polish her 
fingernails. 


3. 


The summer drifted away in a succession of crowded weeks. The 
fads of the summer,—fads of fashion, fun and foolery,—were being 
dropped, colorless, lifeless, burnt out, like the leaves that swirled grace- 
fully from the finger-tips of the trees and were caught up and herded 
by the wind into sorry heaps, mingling with the dust of the streets. 
New fads were coming in. 

Since long ago Ruth Gardiner had kept step with them all. One 
day she opened her dictionary and also searched the encyclopedia to 
learn what this new thing called backgammon was all about. It seemed 
to be a new butterfly fluttering into the social garden. 

That same evening, someone of the group she was in asked of no one 
in particular : 

“What’s this new little wrinkle they’re developing? A Chinese 
game?” 

“Backgammon?” Ruth asked almost carelessly. “It’s a game played 
by two persons,” Ruth winked, “on a special board, the moves of the 
pieces being determined by dicethrows.” It was of value to consult a 
dictionary once in a while. 

The incident made her determine to take up the new game. Of 
course it would eventually burn out with the rest and take its modest 
place with bridge, miniature golf, reducing, tap dancing and the rest. 
There would be new things to think about them. 

The autumn advanced to its final glory; but the days kept on being 
just days, and Ruth kept on being just Ruth Gardiner. 


4. 


The weeks were almost cut to a pattern. The days were monoton- 
ously alike. There was nothing you could do about it. To work on 
Monday, on Tuesday, on Wednesday 

Her evenings were always free. A bridge club, the movies, a visit, 
some little work to do at home,—all these succeeded one another in an 
endless round. Sometimes she was tempted to break one of her many 
engagements on the plea of a headache and remain at home, alone, to 
read, or stitch, or perhaps . . . think. 


What a fortune it was that just when things seemed to be more 
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deeply and regularly in a rut than ever before, there was always some 
tricky little thing to do. The magazines; what a flood of suggestions! 
Or a splurge, be it ever so tiny, of downtown buying on a Saturday 
afternoon and a session of window shopping with others. But it ended 
in a headache usually; and the things she bought were, in a week, as 
commonplace as her others. They had seemed so different in the 
stores. 

Ruth was suddenly and strangely convinced one evening that the 
things in her room were poorly arranged. She spent two hours in 
shifting things around, and noting the effect, she decided that some- 
thing could be done about the arrangement of the furniture in the living 
room. She never got around to that. The next Saturday afternoon 
she re-arranged her room according to the original plan. 


5. 

Mrs. Gardiner came into the living room one evening while Ruth 
was glancing at the newspaper. 

“Ruth, I am going over to see Mrs. Thomas, and spend the evening 
with her.” 

“Isn’t her daughter Helen there?” asked Ruth. 

“No, Ruth. Helen is not home and she will not be back until late 
tonight. Would you care to come along?” 

Ruth looked out at one of the ornate street lamps in front of the 
house and deliberated. Mrs. Thomas was an invalid, requiring almost 
constant care. All the neighborhood was agreed that she would not 
live through the coming winter. It was months ago that Ruth had seen 
the sick woman and she really ought to go, even if it were only for a 
visit. She knew her mother would like to have her along. It would 
make the evening more pleasant for her too. 

“T would like to have you come, Ruth,” her mother prompted. 

Very reluctantly she told her mother that she did not care to go. 
An entire evening at the bedside of an invalid was too much. 

She washed a pair of white gloves that evening; answered a letter 
of months ago; then settled down to read: The words meant nothing; 
the book was a parade of type before her eyes. Perhaps she should 
have called up someone and gone out. Perhaps she should have . . . 

She thought of Mrs. Thomas. How sick was she anyway? Ruth 
wondered what she would do if she was sick for a long time, at home 
or in a hospital, in bed for weeks. She remembered the look in her 
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mother’s eyes that evening when she had refused her. Not a word; 
just a moment’s glance that seemed to say, “Ruth, I’m sorry.” 

These thoughts certainly were not making the evening at home a 
pleasant one. The radio, at a touch, brought into the room the music 
of a dance orchestra and the voice of the announcer: 

“Jean Witke, that inimitable master of fun, will sing for you, while 
his orchestra plays, ‘Is Everybody Happy?’ ” 

It seemed, to Ruth, to be a personal thrust. Who was writing all 
these “Happy” songs anyway? Was there a popular idea that the 
world is sad? Perhaps, thought Ruth, the world is in between sadness 
and happiness, and it just stubbornly refused to be sad. Couldn’t 
there be something like a happy mixture? “Happy Days Are Here 
Again!” So the sad days had gone; Just what days were they? She 
could remember all the songs now,—-“I Want To Be Happy,” “Then 
I'll Be Happy,” and all the way up and down the scale with major and 
minor variations. 

The telephone rang. It was her mother calling. 

“Ruth,” said her mother, “Mrs. Thomas died a few minutes ago. 
Her heart . . . Iam going to remain here . 

Ruth lost the rest of the message, for the radio sent forth the fast 
closing chorus with a strident crash while the voice of the “inimitable 
master of fun” asked liltingly, “Is Everybody Happy?” 


6 

For a week Ruth spent her evenings at home. Had she done any- 
thing wrong by not going with her mother that night? Nothing wrong; 
but nothing worthwhile. Was there anything wrong in all the things 
she had been doing for months and months? Nothing wrong; but 
nothing worthwhile. There seemed to be something missing. She 
could not point at the gap, the vacancy that seemed to exist in her life 
and say, “There it is!” 

But she was beginning to understand herself just a little bit. She 
knew one thing now,—that she wanted to do something worthwhile,— 
something that would give her a lasting satisfaction. But what? 

The answer came to her in a way entirely unwanted and unexpected. 
A little girl ran directly in front of her car as she was driving home 
Sunday afternoon. There was not a chance to stop. All the thoughts 
that were in her mind during the week must have helped her to make 
the swift decision. She swerved the car aside; it leaped past the child, 
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over the sidewalk and into the window of a restaurant, with a crash of 
flying glass. 

Ruth regained consciousness late that Sunday night. A nurse smiled 
at her in the faint radiance of a table lamp. 

“Am I badly hurt?” Ruth asked. 

“Nothing serious. Nothing serious at all.” The nurse smiled more 
than professionally. “Some cuts and a bad blow on your head. But 
everything’s going to be all right.” 

“Was the little girl hurt?” Ruth whispered weakly. 

“Not a scratch. Go to sleep now, honey.” 

That was wonderful. 

Ruth obediently closed her eyes in a sleep that came at once. But 
it was troubled with many pictures. She saw herself at the office; 
everything there was upset. She saw herself at home; but the picture 
was uninviting. A picture with her friends; pictures of happy days; 
pictures of sad hours; pictures of so many things. She tried to push 
them all away; did not want them now. There was, somewhere in that 
wildly whirling dance of images, one picture that she was seeking. It 
came. There was something attractive about it, even though it was 
nearly tragic; something satisfying, with a satisfaction that seemed to 
endure. It was the picture of an automobile swerving aside at her 
command and crashing into a window that the life of a child might be 
saved. 

Why did this picture stand out above all the rest? Why did it 
satisfy? From far off a faint voice seemed to murmur: “Sacrifice!” 

There was something that satisfied after all, Ruth realized as she 
awoke again. Of all the days she had lived, there would always be one 
to remember ; one thing to look back upon with satisfaction. 

The nurse looked into Ruth’s wide open eyes. There was a light of 
strange and sweet contentment shining from them. 


If the winds of ten:ptation arise, look at your star, invoke Mary; 
if the greatness of your sins troubles you, think of Mary.—St. Bernard. 


Sorrow is life with an honest face. It is life looking what it is. 
Nevertheless there is the truest and heavenliest of all joys in sorrow, 
because it detaches us from the world and draws us with such quiet, 
persuasive, irresistible authority to God.—Father Faber. 
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Christ Along the River Gave 


A LOURDES MIRACLE 
J. E. Bernarp, C.Ss.R. 


In these days saturate with materialism and neo-paganism, when the 
existence of the supernatural is scoffed at, it comes with refreshing en- 
couragement to read of some new miracle at Lourdes. The case is 
surely an extreme. one in that the patient was at death’s door. The 
following facts are taken from the “Tiroler Volksbote” which in turn 
culled its details from the “Journal de la Grotte” and the “Luzerner 
Vaterland.” : 

Miss Lydia Lischer, 16, daughter of a laborer of the parish Root, 
Canton of Luzern, upon entering on the duties of servant girl was 
taken seriously ill. This was in 1924. An intestinal operation was 
performed but the wound would not heal, and soon after she was being 
treated for tuberculosis and fever in the Davos sanitarium. Ulcers of 
the stomach added to her sufferings and she underwent a half year’s 
treatment without success. The year 1927 found her so weak because 
of tuberculosis of the spine which prevented her from reclining, that 
she was encased in a plaster Paris cast. Sleeplessness together with 
intestinal infections made her life a real martyrdom, which culminated 
in 1928 with tuberculosis of the bone and purulent ulcers. In 1929 
tuberculosis of the peritoneum set in, so that artificial feeding had to 
be resorted to, and the physicians pronounced her very near death. 


We need not detail the wonderful patience of this sufferer: how she 
would pass the long hours of the night offering up each hour for a 
specific intention; how never a word of murmur or discontent ever 
passed her lips. Yet one thing she begged for repeatedly, and that 
was to be taken to Lourdes to obtain a cure or to die there near Our 
Lady’s favorite shrine. The physician and the parish priest feared to 
attempt this because of the great difficulties of travel. But all objec- 
tion was overcome and on May 6, 1930, the sufferer completely swathed 
in a cast was placed upon a stretcher and finally deposited in the coach 
of the sick of the German-Swiss pilgrimage. The journey aggravated 
her condition very much and morphine injections had to be given to 
eliminate the terrible pains that shot through her body. How extreme 
her condition must have been may be gauged from the fact that in a 
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little side pocket she carried funds to defray her burial expenses. But 
she lived to see Lourdes. The first submersion in the piscine or bath 
brought temporary relief, but this was followed by such terrible pains 
that the pilgrimage nurses dared not repeat the process the next day, so 
she was simply washed with the miraculous water. Thus the days 
slipped by and no betterment was discernible. Finally on the last day 
before departure, May 13, the nursing sisters of Lourdes and of the 
pilgrimage consulted how they could get her back to Switzerland safely. 
None dared hope it. A crucifix was bought so that a death cross would 
be at hand. The sufferer however wished to be lowered into the 
Lourdes water once more before departure—and here the Blessed 
Mother’s hand touched her servant unto health. They wheeled her to 
the baths. All around knelt the pilgrims, and as the canvass curtains 
shut the group from view, from every throat the prayer went up to 
God: “Lord she whom thou lovest is sick, hasten to her help!” And 
within, as the sufferer touched the waters: “O dear God, do with me 
as you will!” She was lifted from the waters, an excruciated pain con- 
vulsed her frame, and she knew that she was well again. 

The medical bureau subjected her to a most minute examination 
that lasted two hours and declared that a cure beyond all natural powers 
had taken place, and that even visible anatomical changes had happened. 
The crooked spine was straight, the ulcer wounds were healed and 
covered with new skin. The patient was perfectly cured, and as she 
left the bureau the exultant pilgrims showered her with flowers. 


On October 21, Dr. Franz Annen one of her attending physicians 
made formal declaration to the effect that Lydia had suffered for six 
years from tuberculosis of the bone, and is now in perfect health, and 
that this change is entirely beyond any medical explanation. 

And thus heaven and earth meet once more and Lydia goes about 
her work a perfectly healthy and normal girl—one upon whom the 
shadow of Our Lady fell. Catholics look knowingly at Our Blessed 
Mother—atheists, materialists and others of the same ilk look down in 
benign toleration upon the group of simple individuals befogged by 
legendary beliefs. And still—facts are facts. 


What a man says or does is often an uncertain test of what he is. 


It is the way in which he says or does it that furnishes the best index 
of his character.—Mathews. 
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The Most Human of All Saints 


ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 
Auc. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


The struggle that went on in the soul of Augustine, as we consider 
it, seems appalling and yet it is this that makes his character so appeal- 
ing. It reveals his human weakness and makes him brother to all who 
fight, in various ways, the battle of virtue. It is appalling,—when we 
think of what he would have lost, what his age would have lost, what 
the world would have lost had he fallen victim ultimately to his pas- 
sions. But when all seemed darkness, the light was nearer than even 
Monica, in her confident prayer, dreamed. 


Tue Last STRUGGLE 


God struck another blow. One day when Augustine was alone with 
his dearest friend Alypius, a Christian, Pontitianus came to visit them. 
He spoke to them of St. Anthony, the recluse of Thebais, and of the 
crowds that thronged the monasteries and of the thousands who retired 
to the monasteries and the hermitages of the desert—“‘whereof we know 
nothing at all.” (Conf. VIII, 6.) And he told how two lords of the 
court chancing one day to find and read a life of St. Anthony, were 
suddenly illumined by grace, gave up all their titles and dignities and 
retired to the desert. (Conf. VIII, 6.) 

Augustine was deeply moved; this seemed to strike at the roots of 
his real weakness. Scarcely was Pontitianus gone, than he exclaimed 
to Alypius: “What ails us? What is it, what heardest thou? The un- 
learned start up and take heaven by force, and we with all our learn- 
ing, but without heart, lo, where we wallow in flesh and blood.” 

And going out into the garden, he threw himself upon his knees and 
prayed—for the first time perhaps in long years—he prayed: 

“Receive, I beg Thee, Thy fugitive, O Lord . . . long enough 
now have I served Thy enemies—long enough was I the plaything of 
falsehoods. Receive me, turning away from these—Thy servant.” 
(Soliloquies 1:5.) 

Suddenly he seemed to hear voices of children singing at play. He 
listened. Again and again a childlike voice sang: “Take and read, 
take and read.” Not being able to recall any childish game wherein 
this refrain occurred and remembering that others had been called to 
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higher things in mysterious ways, he hastened back to the house, took 
up the Sacred Scriptures and opening them, his eyes fell on these 
words of Saint Paul in his Epistle to the Romans (XIII. 13, 14): 
“Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chamerbering and wantonness, 
not in strife and envying: but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh in concupiscence.” (Conf. VIII, 12.) 

“No further would I read; nor needed I; for instantly at the end 
of the sentence by a light, as it were, of serenity infused into my soul, 
all the darkness of doubt vanished away.” 

At once he consecrated himself entirely to God. In this Alypius 
joined him without hesitation. We can imagine the joy of Monica, 
Augustine’s mother, when her son came to tell her all that had happened ! 

This was in September, 386—Augustine being 31 years old. His 
health being poor he took advantage of this excuse to give up his 
teaching, and retired to a villa, just outside of Milan, belonging to one 
of his friends. The place was called Cassiaciacum. Here Augustine 
began his preparations for Baptism. 

In THe ScHoor or Curist. 


Cassiaciacum provided the very thing that Augustine needed: time 
and quiet to think. Here with his brother Navigius, his son Adeodatus, 
his cousins who had been his pupils, Alypius “the brother of his heart,” 
as he called this dearest of his friends, and a few others, he spent about 
seven months in meditation and discussion. Monica, his mother was 
the wise counsellor and director of the little community. It was Au- 
gustine’s own wish that she should take part in all their discussions. 

“There have been many philosophical women in antiquity,” he said 
to her, “but your philosophy pleases me more than any of theirs.” 

And though Monica, replied with gentle humility that he had never 
uttered so many lies, as he tells us in his De Ordine (1.11), she con- 
sented to act as counselor and time and again Augustine expresses his 
astonishment at the clearness of her mind and the beauty of her soul. 

Here they discussed Philosophy, poetry, grammar, but by prefer- 
ence, God’s providence in the world, the problem of evil, immortality, 
so that in two years he was able to write his book on “The Morals of the 
Catholic Church.” Here too, he took his final decision to renounce all 
earthly pleasures, in order to devote his life to God. Three books re- 
sulted from these discussions, that show his gradual approach to an 
appreciation of the Truths of Faith. 
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At the beginning of Lent, 387, he returned to Milan to join the class 
preparing for Baptism. It was St. Ambrose who conferred this Sac- 
rament upon him, and Alypius, on Easter Sunday of that year. Tradi- 
tion has it that it was on this occasion that the Saint and the Sinner 
broke out spontaneously in the alternate chant of the Te Deum, whence 
our “Holy God we praise Thy Name” is derived. More than doubtful 
as this seems to be historically, the hymn certainly expresses the joy 
that would well up in both those hearts. 

In the fall of that year he planned to return to Africa, in order to 
establish a religious community near the home of his childhood. But 
his plans were suddenly halted by the mortal illness of Monica. They 
were already at Ostia, ready to embark, when the end came to her. In 
all literature there are no more exquisite pages than Augustine’s account 
of his Mother’s death. 

Tue Passinc oF Monica. 

They were staying at Ostia—waiting for a boat to sail to Africa. 
The scene is described for us in Mullany’s Life of St. Augustine ;—as 
it can easily be refashioned from Augustine’s own account in the Con- 
fessions. (IX, 10-13): 

“Ostia, situated at the mouth of the Tiber, was both the port and the 
warehouse of Rome. Government store-ships loaded the African corn 
and oil there. It was a junction of commerce, where immigrants from 
all parts of the Mediterranean debarked, the cosmopolitan crowds over- 
flowing into the lodging houses along the quay. 

Without a doubt Augustine and his party lodged with Christian 
acquaintances away from the noise of the landing place, where they 
found opportunity to give themselves to retirement and prayer. Amid 
the vulgar, bustling activities of trade and sea-faring, the purified love 
of mother and son gleams upon us with a glorified light; for at Ostia 
they had, as it were, a foretaste of the eterna! union with God. 

“As they leaned upon the window ledge of the house wherein they 
lodged, they could see afar off the violet outlines of the Alban moun- 
tains veiled and dreamlike in the distance. Nearer, the undulations of 
the Roman hills merge into a vast, desolate plain faintly tinged with 
rose color and green, broken by groves of trees or patches of gorse. 

“Tt was toward evening, at the hour when southern windows are 
thrown open to the coolness after the heat of a burning day. A garden 
lay beneath them, whence arose the perfume of flowers and the tonic 
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odors of pine and box. The lapsing river reflected the rose and gold 
splendor of the arching sky, where, already, the evening star twinkled 
like a diamond.” 

They were alone. Led on by the peace and beauty of that sunset 
scene, they talked about the eternal happiness of heaven. 

“We marvelled at thy works, O God, and then we soared with glow- 
ing hearts on high”, Augustine tells us. 

“Thou knowest, O God, that in that day, “he continues,” when we 
were speaking of these things, and this world and all its delights became 
as we spoke contemptible to us, my mother said: 

' “Son, for mine own part, I have no further delight in anything 
in this life. What I do here any longer or why I am here, I know not, 
—now that my hopes in this life are accomplished. One thing there 
was for which I desired to linger for a while in this life, that I might 
see thee a Catholic Christian before I died. My God hath done this for 
me more abundantly than I had asked, in that I see thee now despising 
all earthly happiness arid entirely devoted to His service. What do I 
here”? (Confessions, IX. 10) And Augustine continues: 

“What answer I made her, I do not remember clearly. But scarcely 
more than five days after this, she fell into a fever and one day, being 
very ill, she swooned away and for a while lay unconscious. We ran 
in, but soon she came to herself again, and looking upon me and my 
brother who were standing beside her stricken with grief, she said: 
“You shall bury your mother here.” 

“T held my peace and refrained from weeping; but my brother said 
something about it being more happy to die in her own country. But 
she, with concern written on her countenance, rebuked him with her 
eyes ; then looking at me she said: ‘Lay this body anywhere; let not the 
care for that in anyway disquiet you; this only I request that you would 
remember me at the Lord’s altar wherever you may be.” (Conf. IX. 
11). 

And Augustine then recalled her beautiful words of a few days 
before, when, to one who asked her if she felt no regrets at being buried 
in a land far from her home, she said: “One is never far from God”. 

The end came quickly. “Therefore,” says Augustine, “on the ninth 
day of her illness, the fifty-sixth year of her age, and the thirty-third 
of mine, that religious and holy soul was loosed from her body.” And 
he concludes the sad but glorious story with a cry of grief and faith: 
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“O Lord, my God, inspire Thy servants, my brethren, 
whom with voice and heart and pen I serve, that so many as read idaens 
Confessions may at Thy altar remember Monica, Thy handmaid, with 
Patricius her sometime husband, by whose bodies Thou broughtest me 
into this life, how, I know not. May they with devout affection remem- 
ber my parents in this transitory life, my brethren under Thee, Our 
Father in our Catholic Mother (the Church), and my fellow-citizens in 
that eternal Jerusalem which Thy pilgrim people sigheth after 
that so my mother’s last request of me may, through my Confessions 
more than through my prayers, be through the prayers of many, more 
abundantly fulfilled to her.” (Confess. IX. 13.) 

Augustine never forgot that mother of his. On many a page of his 
numerous works we find such tender avowals as these: 

“Tt is through the merits of my mother that I possess the true life.” 
(De beata vita.) 

“T proclaim that it is thanks to the prayers of my mother that God 
granted me to prefer Truth before all, to wish nothing, to love nothing 
but Truth.” (De Ordine, II. 20.) 


Community Lire at THAGASTE 

Having buried his mother at Ostia, the season of storms having set 
in putting an end to sea travel, Augustine returned to Rome. He had 
much to occupy him there,—converting those whom he had led astray 
in the proud days of his youthful professorship, gathering material for 
his books against the Manichees, and visiting the monasteries that had 
sprung up there in order to get ideas for the community he had in mind 
to found. 

In the summer of 388 he finally set sail and after a short stay at 
Carthage, made straight for Thagaste, his native city. What little 
remained of his father’s heritage he gave to the poor and even his house 
he made over to the Church with the proviso that he might use it with 
his companions as a monastery. 

Here he devoted himself to prayer, the study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and writing. And men marveled “that one so lately come to the 
knowledge of the Christian religion, should be able to speak in so noble 
and profound a way of this devine religion.” His fame went abroad 
quickly and soon he found himself flooded with letters and inquiries 
from Africa, Spain, Italy and Palestine. His replies are often profound 
treatises on the mysteries of religion and on Scriptural difficulties. So 
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that, though he came here to retire from the world and live for God 
only, he found himself disputing, lecturing, writing more than ever. 
PRIEST AND BISHOP 

This fame brought its dangers. He heard his name spoken of as a 
candidate for various bishoprics. In his humility he believed himself 
unworthy even of the priesthood, and consequently tried to hide him- 
self all the more. 

“T did everything I could to work out my salvation in a humble 
retreat,” he later told the people in a sermon (49), “fearing to put my- 
self in peril by standing in high positions. One day I went to Hippo, 
where I had a friend whom I had hopes of gaining for God and attach- 
ing to our community ; and I went there without distrust as the town of 
Hippo had a bishop.” This friend, who decided to become a Catholic 
and even a religious, was an important personage in the service of the 
State, who having heard of the learned theologian and ascetic of 
Thagaste, had written to Augustine to request an interview. 

_ While in Hippo, he went to the Basilica of Peace, for divine service. 
The Bishop was just preaching and insisting on the necessity of their 
supplying a new priest to assist him in his old age. Someone recog- 
nized Augustine in the crowd, his name was mentioned, the people took 
it up and at once proposed him to the Bishop for ordination. Augus- 
tine tried every means to evade them; but in vain. Valerius insisted. 
Augustine pleaded : 

“You wish my ruin, then, my Father, Valerius? Where is your 
charity? Do you love me? Do you love the Church? How can you 
wish that one in my condition should serve her? Doubtless you do 
love the Church and you love me also, I know; but you believe me fit 
for the Sacred Ministry, while I know myself better.” (Letters, 
XXI). 

This much he obtained, that he might return to Thagaste for a 
while, to prepare himself by prayer and recollection for the priesthood. 
He was ordained early in 391, being now thirty-seven years old. 

Still he dreamt of a life devoted to prayer and God and transferred 
his community from Thagaste to Hippo. New disciples joined him and 
the community grew. He even found time to write several books. But 
the time for retirement was over. 

More and more he had to take upon himself the work of the aging 
Bishop Valerius. Heresies rampant at this time compelled the calling 
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of a Provincial Council of all Africa, which assembled at Hippo. Au- 
gustine took so prominent a part in the deliberations that Valerius 
determined to have him appointed as his coadjutor. The Council approv- 
ing, he was consecrated despite his remonstrances, in 396, the forty- 
second year of his age. He was to spend thirty-four years in the diffi- 
cult tasks of his episcopate. Though he had to give up his life in the 
monastery and take up his residence in the episcopal palace, still the 
old ideal remained, and he turned the palace into a monastery where, 
with his clergy he observed poverty and a religious rule. From his 
community went forth founders of monasteries in various parts of 
Africa and at least ten bishops. 


The rest of his life is summed up thus by Hatzfeld (Life, p. 70): 
“In spite of delicate health he gave himself boldly with an indefatigable 
activity and devotion, to the direction of souls, to the preaching of the 
word of God, to the defense of the Christian religion against the pagans, 
and an incessant struggle against the heresies which were arising on all 
sides against the Catholic Church,—as well by speech, in disputations 
where he was always ready to come forward, as by writings, whose 
penetrating eloquence, vigorous reasoning and inexhaustible richness, 
we cannot sufficiently admire. Manicheism, Donatism, Pelagianism 
and Arianism in succession demanded his attention and drew forth all 
his wonderful qualities of mind and heart. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


KEEPING SECRETS 





Stonewall Jackson kept close counsel of all his strategic moves, never 
revealing an inkling of his plans to anyone. Once, when the army was 
making a mysterious night march, a chaplain, filled with curiosity and 
presuming upon Jackson’s reverence for the cloth, rode up and asked 
him where they were going. Jackson looked around as if to make sure 
that no one was listening, and asked earnestly: 


“My dear sir, can you keep a secret ?” 


“Oh, yes,” the gentleman replied, “you can trust me, general. I cer- 
tainly can keep a secret.” 


“Well,” said Jackson drily, “so can I.” 








— 


- 
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“With the Sun Upon Their Sails” 


HAPPINESS IN PURGATORY 
PETER J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


ITI. 

These souls therefore pointed towards one great issue—to get to 
God—know and realize that each moment brings them nearer and nearer 
to God. Sooner or later they know with certain knowledge they will 
be at rest in Light Eternal. All thoughts, such as “my pain” or “my 
purgatory” never occur to them. Personal detail and consideration 
form no part of their plans. They know that their purgatory has but 
one object—to make them pure enough to bear the light of God. Divine 
appointment has placed them here, and that appointment is one of pure 
love. One thing alone dominates their attention—the thought that this 
is the very last step to the throne of God—that throne on which the 
Shepherd-King awaits His own. Shot through and through with desire 
of God, each removal of an obstacle, each moving closer to release, 
becomes the occasion of extreme exultation and intense happiness. If 
then there be any song in Purgatory, it surely must be that cry of intense 
desire of the Royal Prophet: “Who will give me wings like a dove, 
and I will be at rest?” (Psalm XLIV v. 7.) We ourselves have ex- 
perienced and do experience the blessedness of being able to love— 
even though that love be cloyed by personal advantages. What then 
must be the blessedness to love with an entire friendship that knows 
neither self nor personal preference, but only the Divine Object! To 
such indeed, “darkness shall not be dark to thee, and night shall be light 
as the day; the darkness thereof and the light thereof are alike to thee.” 
(Psalm CXXXVIII v. 12.) 

II. . THERE Revations WITH THE CHURCH SUFFERING 

Additional light can also be gleaned from a consideration of the 
nature of the Suffering Church. The influence of the Mystical Body 
of Christ that links the three great divisions of the Faithful, by the 
selfsame influence links individual to individual. For this reason the 
Church as a whole has a real though mystical influence upon you and 
upon me, and you and I have a like influence upon each other. Often 
the pruning of a twig means life to its neighbor, often too a quicken- 
ing of life for the whole tree. In like manner in the Suffering Church, 
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Purgatory, that whole group of individuals influences each member of 
it, and each member exerts the same mystical influence upon its fellow- 
soul. In this way his joys tinge my pains, and his sufferings borrow 
light from my happiness. 

TOGETHER ONcE More. 

Individual experience has taught us that one of the greatest joys 
of human society is that of reunion, of seeing each other after long 
separation. This joy is intensified or dimned according to the purpose 
or the duration of that reunion. Some meet but to separate, and thus 
such a reunion is but a source or occasion of greater sorrow. Of such 
Robert Burns wrote when he penned those lines that Arnold esteemed 
to be really classical : 


Had we never loved sae kindly 

Had we never loved sae blindly 

Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 
But there are other reunions that purpose to be happy, and happy they 
are. But even these are of fragile make, in that they are temporal as 
we well know, so that within every embrace there lurks a sorrow—the 
sorrow of eventual separation. We are happy to be together once 
more, and lock arm in arm with our new found friend and singing go 
our way. The roadside may have its bright flowers, the fields their 
inviting verdure, but anyone with a vision towards the future can see 
the mist that covers the hills—and they say that mist is a mist of tears. 
Undoubtedly then our reunions here on earth are but mingled joys. 
But those beyond—what a wonderful transformation! I am in Purga- 
tory and suffer there with sweet patience and resignation. Suddenly 
I “feel” the presence of a dear one—it may be a wife, a sister, a brother, 
a friend, or my own dear parents. But I know that they are with me, 
and with that consciousness a world of happiness is precipated into my 
soul. Safe beyond any chance of being lost; an elect of God, destined 
forever to look upon God; certain company for me forever. The 
appreciation that thrilled through me at the judgment seat when I real- 
ized that my sentence was not that of condemnation—that same appre- 
ciation thrills through me once more now that this beloved one has also 
had the same indescribable happiness. Together we consider again 
that wonderful story of Love; how a God went in search for a creature 
and paid the ransom in coinage tinged with blood; how through the 
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years the Shepherd reached down into life by grace preventing, by love 
sustaining, by pain and contrition purging.’ Over and over again we 
communicated to each other the innumerable graces given each during 
life; we encouraged each other to praise God even though God’s praise 
is ever in our minds. Somewhat like lovers looking into a sunset, we 
build our future expectations into loveliness and glory, and with it 
remind each other that it will not be long now till we will see God. 


Although we may speak of Purgatory as a realm of twilight, a kind 
of semidarkness, yet we should always remember that the light that 
illumines the Suffering souls is more brilliant than ours. These souls 
are not yet in Eternal Light, and thus are said to be in a realm of gloom. 
But they are closer to God than we are, they see things far different 
than we do. Their insight into things spiritual and upon the relation 
of temporal to spiritual is more keen than ours. Their knowledge of 
God is not, as it were man-fashioned, after the manner of definition and 
division of terms—they see deeper, and although they have not vision, 
they know. This does not mean that intelligence has increased or more 
objects have been poured into the memory, it merely signifies that these 
souls see differently than we see now—their point of view has been 
changed. In a word where before they had man-view, now they have 
the God-view. Therefore when I meet my friend in Purgatory, my 
view of him and his of me, shrouds him and me as it were in a new 
light—the light that is borrowed from God. Material things that im- 
peded my vision of the soul and blurred much of what I deduced, have 
been thrown aside, and I see the soul so much more clearly, even though 
the light is quite dim, like a light that filters through a deepstained 
Munich window. On earth he may have had faults, but friendship 
discounted all those; he surely had good traits, and even friendship 
failed to uncover all these. But here he is bare to my view, and what 
a real joy to realize how wonderful this friend is and must have been 
since he is one of God’s elect! Hour after hour I note how the cleans- 
ing process uncovers beauties little dreamt of—each moment brings its 
new joy of friendship for both of us. Then to realize with a certainty 
of faith that it is only a matter of time when both of us will be per- 
fectly pure—so pure that even God will find no spot to cleanse! 
Thoughts such as these must come almost spontaneously into these souls 
—applications of a knowledge once learned ever so darkly while here 
on earth, and with this knowledge undreamt depths of happiness. 
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Nor is this all. Purgatorial life must unleash new depths of feel- 
ing. When new light dawns upon a soul there, and great thoughts 
glow within her, surely new and deeper feelings must be aroused. New 
viewpoints beget deeper-drawn longings; new consciousness demands 
new requirements. The significance of glory becomes sharper and 
more penetrating as desire glows on to the fusing point. This new 
psychological development is also felt by me towards my fellow souls, 
and especially towards those more closely connected in love. I see it in 
him, he sees it in me, as both of us labor gladly,—yet labor,—towards 
our final rest. Thus where here on earth egotism seems to mar the 
most unselfish relations, there new feelings and desires are felt within 
us, and I long to see you with Christ almost as much as I desire to be 
with Him myself. This is reunion of the purest kind—the reunion 
that endures, the reunion that beatifies—and that is the reunion that 
takes place in the Church Suffering. 


EINSTEIN AND RELIGION 





Another scientist has spoken on religion. Professor Albert, recog- 
nized throughout the world as a noted thinker in a definite realm of 
science, has been cajoled, like many others of his like, into assuming 
the office of theologian. The results, as appearing in the Sunday sup- 
plements, are simply ludicrous. 

Logical accuracy, avoidance of contradiction, certainty of premises 
—these things have little place in the religious theories propounded by 
the famous scientist. Religion, he is quite sure, originated chiefly in 
fear ; yet “men of research are the only deeply religious people.” More- 
over, he says, “a being Who interferes wth the sequence of events in 
the world is absolutely impossible.” To quote further would only be to 
involve more hopelessly the various “ideas” from which Einstein spins 
out a theory of religion. 

Perhaps the comment of the Commonweal best brings out the folly 
of it all. “One thing is quite certain,” it says, “That if man acts in 
accordance with an inner and outer necessity, if he is as little responsi- 
ble for his actions as an inanimate object is for the movements it makes, 
thought is meaningless, and science is meaningless, and the noise made 
by the set of equations called Albert Einstein, somewhat prematurely 
canonized by Dr. Fosdick, is meaningless too. 
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A Hero Among Heroes 


VEN. PETER DONDERS, C. Ss. R. APOSTLE OF THE 
LEPERS 


THE EpitTor 


A good biography is more fascinating than a novel. We realize that 
the novel is fiction and while momentarily we are gripped by the char- 
acters and their deeds, we come back to realities at the end and feel: 
it isn’t as bad as that or it isn’t as good as that. But in a biography, 
of a person worthy of our admiration on account of his deeds and 
character, we feel our noblest self stirred and we say: we are glad that 
man really can be so good. Close by lies the reflection upon our own 
lives and the thought: Can’t I approach that ideal? 

Many of the great Saints of God, whose history we know intimately 
enough, received their first inspirations from reading the life of one 
of God’s heroes. We all know the story of St. Ignatius—it has been 
told so often; only, perhaps, we do not reflect on what the reading of 
good books, as he lay in the hospital at Pampeluna, really did for him. 

In our present issue, in the story of St. Augustine, we see what 
effect the account of the life of St. Anthony, the Hermit, had on two 
courtiers and on St. Augustine himself. 

The annals of the Propogation of the Faith illustrate this fact on 
more than one page. Theophane Venard, that beautiful character and 
noble missionary, felt the first indications of God’s call to the Field 
Afar, while reading the life of a missionary, as he watched his father’s 
herds. 

Bishop Riedel’s story—he was missionary and martyr in Korea— 
is, perhaps, not so well known and yet to the point. 

One day, in a little town in France, a child was playing near its 
good mother, when he saw, lying on the table, a little blue-covered book. 
It was a number of the “Annals of the Propagation of the Faith.” 

“Mamma, are there stories in the book?” asked the little lad. 

“Yes, my child,” replied the mother, “it is a book of stories about 
missionaries.” 

“What are missionaries?” was the boy’s next question. 

“They are priests,” explained the mother, “who go away off among 
savage people who do not know God, to instruct these poor unfortunates 
to know God and go to heaven.” 
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“Oh, I want to go too,” said the little lad fervently, “and teach 
these people, because I want them to go to heaven with us.” 

The mother took the child in her arms, and pressed him to her 
bosom, and from that moment he never abandoned the idea of becom- 
ing a missionary. 

He did become one later on, and was made Vicar Apostolic of 
Korea, and died a confessor of the Faith. It was Bishop Riedel. 

Looking over these cases, another fact becomes apparent at once. 
Bishop Riedel twas only a child—not yet at school—and already the 
story impressed him deeply and lastingly. Theophane Venard was a 
lad, with all the interests of an ordinary and real boy and was stirred. 
St. Ignatius was a man and a soldier—rough and ready and experienced 
in the world—and yet the hero-story stirred his heart effectively. Man 
is naturally a hero-worshipper, because God has placed in every heart 
the ineradicable love and yearning for the highest of ideals—a life 
worthy of God Himself in eternal happiness. And whenever we find 
an. approach to this perfection, this ideal, in any man, the depths of 
our hearts are moved, and the eternal longing flames up. 

Father Damien, the justly celebrated apostle of the Lepers in 
Molokai, received his first inspirations, likewise, when sitting, as a 
child, at his mother’s feet, he listened to the stories of the martyrs. 
How those seeds flowered and bore fruit! 

Father Peter Donders, C.Ss.R., who lived from 1809 to 1887, was 
another Father Damien. Like Father Damien, he was a native of 
Holland; like Father Damien he was of poor and ordinary parentage; 
like Father Damien he labored among the Lepers. Only while Father 
Damien’s field was the Island of Molokai, Father Donders’ lay in 
Surinam. 

His life, entitled, An Apostle of the Lepers: The Venerable Peter 
Donders, C.Ss.R., was written by John Baptist Kronenburg, C.Ss.R., 
and translated by Father John Carr, C.Ss.R. 

The story begins with Father Donders’ youth. “The Poor Young 
Weaver,” the first chapter, introduces us to his childhood home. “Poor” 
was the right word to choose; and the sight of that poverty is enough 
to move any heart. For that was a heroic poverty that revealed the 
greatest riches: generous sacrifice and bracing nobility of character. 
Difficulties accompanied every step of the boy on the way to the accom- 
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plishment of his earliest boyhood wish—to be a priest of God and a 
missionary. 

But the turning point with him, as with so many others, was, if not 
a book, still the story of missionary work as it came from the lips of a 
returned missionary from Surinam. In 1839 Msgr. Groof, Prefect 
Apostolic of Surinam, arrived in Holland and Peter Donders had an 
interview with him. The Prefect Apostolic told him the story of that 
hard but glorious mission. 

“You see, then, my young friend,” he concluded, “what a truly 
magnificent field lies open for the missionary whose heart is afire with 
love for God and souls.” 

The young seminarian was captivated. He offered himself on the 
spot and was accepted. As he came out of the Prefect’s room his face 
beamed. The Prefect Apostolic looked after him as he left, and turn- 
ing to those around him said: 

“That young man will become a zealous Apostle.” 


He was a better prophet than he knew. For forty-two years Father 
Donders labored in Surinam, and so great were his zeal and sanctity 
that his cause of canonization has been introduced and he is known 
today as the Venerable Peter Donders. 

Here is a book worth reading: 

An Apostle of the Lepers: The Venerable Peter Donders, C.Ss.R. 
Translated by Father John Carr, C.Ss.R. Published by Sands and Co., 
London. 282 pages, with maps and illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


Dear Father: Hereby wish to acknowledge public thanks to Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help and St. Joseph for sending us good people 
for one flat which had been vacant for some time. 

Have promised to publish this favor in the Licuortan. A grateful 
child of Mary. (Chicago.) ; 

* * * 

My dearest Mother of Perpetual Help, I want to thank you publicly 
for all the favors I have received. Enclosed find offering for Masses 
which I promised to send in thanksgiving to Our Blessed Mother for 
a special favor. (San Francisco.) 

* * * ; 

No conclusion is trustworthy which has not been tried by enemy as 

well as friend.— Newman. 








“The Fall Guy” 


By F. J. Cuerter 

The bright sunny June day Mary Dugan married Jimmy Smith she 
felt sure she was the happiest girl in Blessed Trinity parish. Nothing 
more could be added to her cup of worldly happiness. Girls are like 
that. The rest of Mary’s girl friends in the Young Ladies’ Sodality 
thought the same. But they were not small-minded or envious about it. 
They came to Church to see the happy pair united. After the nuptial 
mass was over the girls stood in front of church in two long laughing, 
giggling lines and showered rice and confetti on Mary and Jimmy. 

It was right after the close of the World War that Jimmy Smith, 
fighting fit and wholesomely tanned by more than a year under the 
sunny sky of France, had literally swept little Mary Dugan off her 
feet and up the center aisle of Blessed Trinity Church to be joined as 
one by kindly white-haired Father Casey. 

Jimmy Smith had just obtained a good job in the Red Ribbon 
garage. It was not big pay, as Jimmy himself explained to Mary, but 
it was steady and maybe, if everything went well, they might be able 
to put something aside every payday and perhaps some day he could 
start a garage of his own. Then later on maybe a little home of their 
own. See? Mary saw and thought so too and began at once to do her 
share in helping to save. 

But two cannot live as cheaply as one. Neither can three nor four 
nor five. And, so, after six years of married bliss Mary and Jimmy 
were no nearer to that garage of their own or that home of their own. 
With three baby mouths to feed Mary, at times, almost wished she had 
some of the rice that was tossed about so freely on her wedding day to 
cook into soup or pudding or something else equally as nourishing. 

Then one day the Red Ribbon garage turned pale and gave up the 
struggle for existence in the face of terrific competition. Jimmy was 
out of a job and well nigh discouraged. 

“Don’t worry, Jimmy,” said little Mary, bravely. “We will pray 
and I’m sure you will find something to do.” 

So while Mary prayed, Jimmy walked from one end of the big city 
to the other, searching for work. But work was as scarce as snow- 
balls in a superheated steel furnace. But Jimmy did not give up. That 
was how he happened to meet “Big Shot” Henderson one day. 
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“Big Shot” Henderson was the Napoleon of the bootlegging racket. 
He supplied the answer to those who voted dry and drank wet. But a 
new shakeup in the local police was causing a certain amount of dis- 
comfort to “Big Shot” at the present moment. The new police com- 
missioner had announced that he would arrest everybody and every- 
thing connected with “Big Shot.” This statement caused the hirelings 
of Henderson to fade quietly out of the picture for a few days, and it 
made “Big Shot” hustle about to find a “fall guy” to deliver a big truck 
full of Canada’s finest to one of his best customers. 

“Hello, big boy, are you looking for a good job?” asked Henderson 
of Jimmy. 

“I sure am!” Jimmy shouted. “Know of anything?” 

“I’m looking for a good guy to drive a truck. Know anything 
about trucks?” 

“T played with trucks in the cradle,” laughed Jimmy. 

“Then you’re hired,” said Henderson with inward relief. 

“What kind of work is it?” asked Jimmy, cautiously. One can’t 
be too careful, thought Jimmy in these days of gang wars and racketeer- 
ing. 

“Tt’s on the level. Don’t worry,” smiled Henderson in his most 
ingratiating style. “I’m in the interurban trucking business. We 
carry freight from one town to another. See? If you want a good 
job, be here Thursday morning at seven-thirty sharp!” 

“O.K.” agreed Jimmy. And he hurried home to tell Mary the glad 
news. 

It so happened that while Jimmy was in the act of accepting the 
wonderful offer of “Big Shot” Henderson, Mary took one of the few 
remaining dollars to genial Brother Leo who sits all day behind the 
office grill in the rectory of the Blessed Trinity Church. 

“T’d like to have a mass said in honor of Mother of Perpetual Help 
for a very special intention.” And Mary pushed the wrinkled bill 
through the grating. 

“Sure, Mrs. Smith,” said Brother Leo. “And how is Jimmy com- 
ing on at the Red Ribbon garage?” 

“The garage went out of business, and Jimmy is out of work.” 

“That’s too bad, now,” sympathized Brother Leo. 

“That’s why I’m having a mass said for Jimmy to find something,” 
explained Mary. “What day will it be said?” 
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Brother Leo looked into a large book and wrote something. 

“Thursday morning at eight o’clock.” 

“Thank you,” said Mary. 

Jimmy was already at home when Mary came back from her little 
trip to Church and the rectory. Jimmy met her at the door of the 
kitchen. 

“Guess what happened?” demanded Jimmy, wildly. 

“What happened ?” asked Mary with her heart almost in her mouth. 

“T got a swell job!” Jimmy said proudly. 

“TI knew it! I knew it!” said Mary, and she began to cry and dance 
about the small kitchen at one and the same time. “Mother of Per- 
petual Help got the place for you.” ‘ 

“You bet She did!” said Jimmy. “I was standing on the corner, 
wondering where to go next for a job, and this guy comes up and gives 
me this swell job without me asking or saying one word. What do you 
know about that?” ; 

“Tt’s all through Mother of Perpetual Help,” repeated Mary. “What 
kind of work is it, Jimmy?” 

“The man said he delivers freight from one town to another. A 
sort of interurban moving company, I guess. He told me to report for 
work at seven-thirty sharp Thursday morning. Ain’t that swell?” 

“Oh!” wailed Mary and she stopped short in her dancing between 
the table and the gas stove. “You can’go Thursday morning at seven- 
thirty. You just simply can’t! Tell him you'll go later.” 

“Why can’t I go Thursday morning at seven-thirty?” demanded 
Jimmy. 

“Because I got a mass in honor of Mother of Perpetual Help for 
you at eight o’clock on Thursday,” explained Mary. “It’s for you to 
find a good job. Can’t you tell the man you'll be there about nine or 
ten?” 

“Gosh,” said Jimmy. “I don’t even know where to get hold of him. 
He didn’t give me any address or anything. He just told me to meet 
him at the same place. That’s all.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be right not to assist at the special mass when Mother 
of Perpetual Help was so good about answering our prayers, would it?” 

“No. That’s right,” agreed Jimmy. “But if I’m not there in time, 

“T’m sure Mother of Perpetual Help will keep the job for you if 
I’ll lose the job. Then I won’t have any, will I?” 
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it is a good job,” insisted Mary. “What good would it do us if She got 
the work for you and it wasn’t steady? Besides, I know She would be 
pleased to have us show our thanks by attending mass.” 

“Yes. I think so too,” said Jimmy. “But this new boss looks kind 
of hard. Maybe if I’m not there on the spot on time, he’ll get sore.” 

“Let’s leave everything to Mother of Perpetual Help,” pleaded 
Mary, wisely. “On Thursday we’ll go to Church and hear the mass in 
her honor. Then after it is over you go to see the man about the new 
job. If the man is not there or if he’s sore because you came late, 
don’t worry. I’m sure Mother of Perpetual Help will find you a 
better job. She found you this one, and She will save it for you if 
it is a good job. If you lose it, it’s because it was no good.” 

The logic of Mary’s argument was forceful and clear. Jimmy agreed 
to follow out her plan. 

Thursday morning Mary and Jimmy knelt side by side in Blessed 
Trinity Church during the eight o’clock Mass. They were millionaires 
in faith and, as such, the thoughts of a living in a hard work-and- 
struggle-for-existence world were far from their devotional minds. 
They were truly seeking first the kingdom of Heaven and trusting, in 
their childlike confidence and love for the Mother of God, that every- 
thing else would be given to them. ; 

At seven-thirty sharp on Thursday morning “Big Shot” Hender- 
son stopped his expensive limousine at the appointed corner. Hender- 
son wore a broad friendly smile. He was particularly happy this 
morning. He felt quite sure his transportation problem was solved. 
He had found a “fall guy.” 

By eight o’clock the broad friendly smile on Henderson’s face had 
turned to a puzzled frown. By eight-thirty the puzzled frown was 
twisted into an ugly scowl. And still the “fall guy” did not make his 
expected appearance. “Big Shot” was thoroughly tired and disgusted. 
He began to entertain the unpleasant feeling that someone was putting 
over a “fast one” on him. 

At nine “Big Shot” Henderson took one last glance up and down 
the busy street, failed to see the “gall guy,” and drove rapidly away. 
The little episode angered him, overturned his sense of caution, and 
crystallized his determination to do his own truck driving. 

When the mass was over, Mary and Jimmy parted in front of the 
Church, and Jimmy hurried off in double quick time to keep his belated 
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engagement. It may be stated here to the credit of Jimmy that he 
made all haste possible to reach the corner. When he arrived, out of 
breath and almost ragged, it was five minutes past nine and nobody 
even faintly resembling his new employer was around. 

Jimmy waited, hopeful and watchful, until ten o’clock. But no one 
came to hand Jimmy a job. 

Across the street, diagonally, stood a small garage that, during the 
past hour, seemed to be doing a world of business. Jimmy decided to 
cross over and see if, by any chance, his new employer’s interurban 
trucking business might be here. 

Inside two men were in the white heat of an argument. 

“Give me my money and I'll quit right now,” shouted the man in 
oily jumper and wildly swinging a wrench. 

“O.K.,” growled the other. “Give him his money, Joe. He’s fired,” 
Then he turned to Jimmy. 

“Want a job? Know anything about repair work?” 

“Sure. Everything,” said Jimmy quick as a flash. 

“You're hired. Go into the office and they’ll write you up,” directed 
the man. “Then come back to me.” 

When Jimmy came home for supper that night, Mary flew to the 
door to meet him. 

“Did you see the man, Jimmy?” 

“No,” said Jimmy and he was smiling from ear to ear. 

“Did you get the job?” 

“No,” And Jimmy still continued to smile. 

Mary was puzzled. “Well,” she reasoned, “you must have found 
something, or you wouldn’t be so happy.” 

“T’'ll tell the world,” said Jimmy. “But here’s the whole story. I 
got there about five after nine, but nobody was there. I stood around 
waiting for about an hour. Still I didn’t see him. Then I went across 
the street to a garage. I thought maybe he might be in the garage. I 
got there just in time to see the boss fire one of the men who was trying 
to tell him how to run the place. The boss saw me and asked me if I 
wanted a job. I told him I did. And that’s how I got the job.” 


Mary’s blue eyes were shining like stars. “Mother of Perpetual 
Help got that place for you. I’m sure the other work couldn’t have 
been any good.” 


After supper Jimmy settled himself comfortably in an easy chair 
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and picked up the evening paper. On the front page was a large 
picture of “Big Shot” Henderson. The headline read, “Bootlegger 
Arrested Driving Liquor Truck.” 

“Lookit here, Mary,” shouted Jimmy, this is the guy who offered 
me that job driving his truck. He’s a bootlegger and he told me he 
was in the interurban trucking business. The big crook!” 

“Oh,” breathed Mary, “wasn’t it wonderful that we went to Mass 
this morning and you missed seeing that awful man and his crooked 
work? I told you Mother of Perpetual Help would arrange every- 
thing for us. And She did too!” 

* * * 

Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I want to acknowledge pub- 
lically that I was confronted by a problem and I did not know which 
way to turn, but placed my petition at your Shrine and explained it 
was an urgent appeal. I started a nine days prayer, but on the second 
day I was astonished that the whole situation had been cleared and 
from the opposite source from which I had (a few weeks previously) 
thought possible. Also in my nine Tuesdays I asked for more fervor, 
and to my astonishment I found this definition in the Licuortan and 
I feel sure Mother of Perpetual Help had it inserted to*help ease my 
apprehensions on the “lack of fervor” which sometimes worried me. 
“Fervor consists in these three things: regularity, punctuality and ex- 
actness. That is, doing our duty to God by rule; doing it punctually 
at the right time; and exactly,—that is, as perfectly as we can,—Man- 
ning” I hope this may be of help to some one else. Very gratefully, 
Your Client. ( Portland.) 


Grateful acknowledgment to St. Gerard. I promised that if I would 
have a safe delivery, I would ask to have it published in the Liguorian. 


My request was granted. (Mrs. J. H. Chicago.) 


It is not enough to do good works, we must also do them well; that 
is, with the pure intention of pleasing God.—St. Alphonsus. 


The ejaculatory prayers which are most pleasing to God are acts of 
love, resignation, and offering of one’s selfi.—St. Alphonsus. 


Courage! Let us be generous in our sacrifices.—Blessed Venard. 

















Archconfraternity 
OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 


Our Mother of Perpetual Help 


VICTORY 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 


The greatest of all victories is victory over one’s self and the 
enemies that beset our way to heaven. 











Temptation, in itself, is apt to be depressing to one who has high 
standards and lofty ideals and very discouraging to one who feels the 
weakness of his nature. But defeat,—to be overcome—to realize the 
unworthiness of the tempting pleasure and yet fall beneath its spell—to 
see that it is the enemy of our salvation who proposes the temptation 
to us and yet follow his persuasion,—to know the vileness of the world 
and of human respect and yet cower before it and slave for it in the 
moment of temptation—in a word, to fall when all that is good in our 
heart urges us to stand firm: this is most depressing and discouraging. 

Therefore we pray, in the Litany of Our Mother of Perpetual Help, 
to be spared this defeat: 

“That I may always be victorious in the hour of temptation, come 
to my aid, O Mother of Perpetual Help.” 

And again how well is it for us to come with this particular prayer, 
to our Blessed Mother! 


Standing beneath the Cross whereon Our Divine Saviour achieved 
His victory over Sin and Death,—standing there bravely when all others 
fled or shrank away in fear—she showed that spirit to which victory 
belongs and there, in that moment of victory supreme, Our Lord, the 
Conquerer confided us to her care when He said: “Woman, behold 
thy son!” 

Besides, nothing will contribute so much to impart the spirit of 
victory to us as to recall in temptation the image of our Blessed Mother. 
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As the knight of old wore the image of his lady love over his heart 
and by it was inspired to victory, so we shall find all that is noblest, 
all that is best, all that is holy, stirred in our hearts by the thought of 
Mary and will rise victorious over the “black knight of temptation.” 

And from victory to victory, no matter how small, our way shall 
proceed and rise even to eternal peace. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





Dear Father: As per promise to have thanksgiving in honor of 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help and the Little Flower, published in the 
Licuorian if our patient was saved through two critical operations, 
however, post-operative complications of a grave nature set in, which 
caused us great anxiety, and endangered the patient’s life. Placed our 
patient and all dangerous symptoms under Our Blessed Mother’s care 
and a short time was gradually improving and is now out of danger. 
We feel deeply grateful to Our Mother of Perpetual Help and the 
Little Flower of Jesus—J. M. F. 

* * * 

We return thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help for help and 
intercession in knowing what to do in having a case of poisoning averted. 
—J.M.F. 

* * * 

Dear Father: I am sending two dollars for a favor I received that 
my husband obtained a job, and I hope that you will pray that my 
husband keeps his work as he had been idle for over six months and I 
promised this if he got work. (Chicago.) 

* * * 


Dear Father: Since last June I have not been in regular employ- 
ment and during the last few weeks my financial resources were at an 
extremely low ebb. I prayed to our Mother of Perpetual Help, and 
just as matters were becoming deperate, financial aid arrived. I would 
like to record my thanks in the Licuortan. I am now praying that 
our Mother will grant me the further favour of regular employment. 
(London, England.) 


Blessed are the actions enclosed between two Hail Marys.—St. 
Alphonsus. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


A BOY’S GUARANTEE 








“Mister, do you lend money here?” asked an earnest young voice at 
the office door. 

The lawyer turned from his desk, confronted a clear-eyed poorly 
dressed lad of twelve years, and studied him keenly for a minute. 

The little fellow explained that he had a chance to “buy out a boy 
that’s crying papers.” He had half the money required, but he needed 
to borrow nine-pence. 

“What security can you offer?” asked the lawyer. 

The boy’s brown hand sought his pocket and drew out a paper 
folded carefully in a bit of calico. It was a cheaply printed pledge 
against the use of intoxicating liquor and toabcco. As respectfully as if 
it had been the deed to a farm the lawyer examined it, accepted it, and 
handed over the required sum. 

A friend who had watched the transaction with silent amusement 
laughed as the young borrower departed. 

“You think I know nothing about him?” smiled the lawyer. “I 
know that he came manfully, in what he supposed to \be a business 
way, and tried to negotiate a loan instead of begging the money. I 
know that he has been under good influence, or he would not have signed 
that pledge, and that he does not hold it lightly, or he would not have 
cared for it so very carefully. I agree with him that one who keeps 
himself from such things has a character to offer as security.” 


WHAT EXAMPLE CAN DO 


At the breakfast concluding the annual Laymen’s Retreat at Notre 
Dame last year, Knute Rockne told the story of his conversion to the 
Catholic faith. The Pittsburgh Catholic reports his speech as follows: 

“T used to be impressed deeply,” said Rockne, “at the sight of my 
players receiving Communion every morning, and finally I made it a 
point of going to Mass with them on the morning of a game. I real- 
ized that it appeared more or less incongruous, when we arrived in 
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town for a game, for the general public to see my boys rushing off to 
church as soon as they got off the train, while their coach rode to the 
hotel and took his ease. So, for the sake of appearances, if nothing 
else, I made it a point to go to church with the boys on the morning of 
a game. 

“One night before a big game in the East, I was nervous and wor- 
ried about the outcome of the game the next day and was unable to 
sleep. I tossed and rolled about the bed and finally decided that I’d 
get up and dress, then go down to the lobby and sit in a chair alone 
with my thoughts. It must have been two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when I arrived in the deserted lobby, so I took a chair and tried to 
get that football game off my mind by engaging some bell-boys in con- 
versation. Along about five or six o’clock in the morning I started 
pacing the lobby of the hotel, when suddenly I ran into two of my own 
players hurrying out: I asked them where they were going at such an 
hour although I had a good idea. Then, I retired to a chair in the 
corner of the lobby where I couldn’t be seen, but where I could see 
everyone who went in or out of the door. Within the next few 
minutes, my players kept hurrying out of the door in pairs and groups, 
and finally when they were all about gone, I got near the door so I 
could question the next player who came along. In a minute or two, 
the last of the squad hurried out of an elevator and made for the door. 
I stopped them and asked them if they, too, were going to Mass, and 
they replied that they were. I decided to go along with them. Al- 
though they probably didn’t realize it, these youngsters were making a 
powerful impression on me with their piety and devotion, and when I 
saw all of them walking up to the Communion rail to receive, and real- 
izing the several hours’ of sleep they had sacrificed in order to do this, 
I understood for the first time what a powerful ally their religion was 
began to see the light; to know what was missing in my life, and later 
to those boys in their work on the football field. Then is when I really 
on, I had the great pleasure of being able to join my boys at the Com- 
munion rail.” 


The apostles, who lived with Our Lord continually and were im- 
bued with His spirit, are recorded to have asked only two spiritual 
things of Him—prayer and faith. Increase our faith—Teach us how 
to pray !—Faber. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 





The wish is on almost everyone’s lips these days. Even the chance 
acquaintance calls to us: Happy New Year! 

The wish is in everyone’s hearts, too, no doubt: others’ wishes for 
us are but echoes of our own heart’s wishes. 

Our Divine Saviour left us, in His Sermon en the Mount, a list of 
Eight Beatitudes or Happinesses. In the measure in which we achieve 
these, then, will we surely be blessed or happy. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 


“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice: for they shall 
have their fill. 


“Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

“Blessed are the clean of "heart: for they shall see God. 

“Blessed are the peace-makers: for they shall be called the children 
of God. 

“Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

“Blessed are ye when they shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
speak all that is evil against you untruly for my sake: 

“Be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven.” 


HAPPY HOME LIFE 


The condition of a State or nation, it has been said repeatedly and 
most truly, cannot be any better than the condition of its homes. And 
by “home,” we mean the family circle primarily—not the houses. 
This alone would impose upon all heads of families as well as mem- 
bers, an obligation to make their homes, in every way possible, to 
measure up to the ideal. 

But from another angle, also, this obligation is made clear to all 
Despite the fact, so noticeable in our day, that homelife is to a great 
extent disrupted, the home is still the place where earliest childhood is 
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formed and developed, is still the place round which fibres of the heart 
are twined and where we spend our most intimate hours. Making the 
home an ideal home, therefore, must mean winning a true and real 
happiness for all its members. 

Bishop Vaughan of Menevia in England, in a pastoral letter ad- 
dressed to his people at the beginning of Advent, gives some counsels 
that we think are worthy of the attention of everyone: 

“Bishop Vaughan addresses himself mainly to fathers and mothers. 
His subject is the importance of Catholic education in the home. 

His Lordship reminds parents of the Holy Father’s recent Encycli- 
cal, in which His Holiness called attention to the “present-day lament- 
able decline in family education.” The Bishop continues: 

“We ask you, therefore, to consider first of all how your homes 
are adorned. Remember that children learn much from the crucifix, 
the sacred pictures and statues, which should find the place of honour 
in every home. 

“Is your home consecrated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus by that 
solemn act of consecration which the Church has so richly indulgenced? 

“What kind of newspapers and books are to be found in your 
homes? The pictures and articles which appear in the daily press are 
often not edifying. They are frequently scandalous and a direct in- 
citement to sin, but they are left lying about to work havoc with the 
minds of the young. 

“Does a Catholic newspaper or magazine enter your home regular- 
ly, to counteract the poison and lies of the secular newspapers? 
Amongst the books on your bookshelves should be copies of the Holy 
Writ, especially of the New Testament, the Imitation of Christ, and 
other standard works of Catholic piety. ‘ 

“Get books by Catholic authors for your homes, and you will find 
them more sound than many others, and a useful corrective to your 
general reading and culture. 

“As regards your conversation and amusements we know that you 
would not allow anything unseemly in your homes. But do you exer- 
cise the same care and watchfulness over the outside amusements and 
friendships of your children? Evil communications corrupt good 
manners, and there is much evil in some of the films and plays of to- 
day. Parents must watch very carefully over this part of their chil- 
dren’s lives or suffer the consequences and answer for them. 
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“Is it too much to suggest that conversation in the home should 
occasionally turn on religious matters? There is sometimes an un- 
necessary and unnatural shyness about talking over religious matters, 
which ought to be conquered. ‘ 

“Nor ought family prayers, night prayers especially, to be neglected 
as they are. ‘ 

“The sermons preached in church, their own spiritual reading and 
experience, the Catholic weekly papers, as well as the child’s own 
lessons in school, and stories of the saints and martyrs, will provide 
abundant opportunities for reinforcing by homely wisdom what is 
learnt at school and in the catechism class. 

“Parents in this country should copy the example of parents in 
Catholic countries with regard to such occasions as Baptisms, First 
Communions, and Confirmations. In Catholic countries these occa- 
sions are exploited to the full in the family circle and are marked with 
much honour and rejoicing. Amongst our own people they too fre- 
quently pass with scant notice. 

“We beg of you fathers and mothers of the children, whom we 
regard as our most loved and sacred trust, to foster their spirit of piety 
by every means in your power. It is so easy to do it.” 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


The Old Year is past; the New is at hand. God offers us the gift 
of life for another year. It is our duty to use it well. Life; To live; 
What different meanings the words have for men; it is important, then, 
to understand the true value and meaning of them. 

Archbishop Williams of Birmingham recently gave these instruc- 
tions to his people, and we might well take them to heart, as during 
these early days of 1931 we make our good intentions. 

“Above all things,” His Grace writes, “we must do everything we 
can to increase our love of God, for our progress here below depends 
in a very special manner on the love with which we perform all our 
actions. The Pharisee, and indeed most men, judge by actions, but 
God judges by love. 

The Archbishop points to the humility of the life of Our Lord, and 
continues: “now it is a privilege to be allowed to imitate Him in our 
own lives. It is not only our attendance at Mass, our confessions and 
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Holy Communions, our prayers and pious actions, which lead us to 
God; but all our most commonplace acts,—eating, drinking, working, 
taking our recreation,—all these things that we can do so easily without 
even thinking of what we are doing, the love of God can transform 
into acts which please God and gain merit for us. 


“No action is excluded except sin. Sin alone can injure and kill 
our soul. But every thing else that we do or think or say can help us 
towards God. 


“God does not ask us to do extraordinary things, but He does ask 
us to do our ordinary actions as well as we can for love of Him. 


BEFORE WE LEAVE THE CRIB 


Christmas brought us close to the sweetest of all the mysteries of 
our Holy Faith. But our feelings, as we kneel before the crib, should 
not run to seed or peter out in mere sentimentality. In most of our 
churches, the crib remains for weeks after the happy day of Christmas; 
look at it often, let its lessons sink deeply into your hearts, so that you 
may translate them into life. 

For these days of depression and stress especially, an English Bish- 
hop suggests these two thoughts for our meditation before the Crib: 


“Tt is there that the rich or well-to-do will learn the lesson of detach- 
ment from the goods of this world. It is there that they will learn the 
vanity of wealth and the danger of gratifying every desire that money 
can procure. It is there that they will learn that, whatever they poss- 
sess, was given them by God, and that they as it were, hold it in trust 
for Him. It is at the crib that the rich will learn that the only real 
happiness that wealth can bring is by using it for the purpose that God 
wills. 

“Again it is at the crib that those who are poor and who have felt 
hunger, cold, and misery, can learn the lesson of patience and resigna- 
tion to the Holy Will of God. The scene enacted at the crib will re- 
mind such people that, though the world may look down upon the poor, 
the Son of God has made Himself like to them in poverty. Let the 
poor then crowd around the crib and learn from its poverty to sanctify 
their own poverty by perfect resignation and patience, and thus they 
will realize the blessedness of their reward in the future.” 








Catholic Events 


After the recent troubles in Haiti, President Hoover sent a Com- 
mission down to investigate conditions. The findings were not very 
flattering to our American policies in the island. Especially in the 
matter of education. Here are some of the findings: First,—before 
the American Occupation, twenty percent of the total budget of the 
government was spent on education; after America took charge, only 
4 percent went to the Haitian schools. Hence, says the report: from a 
financial point of view, education in Haiti is worse off under the 
American Occupation than under exclusive Haitian control.” 

Secondly, “another serious handicap to educational progress in 
Haiti, is the scale among Haitian teachers which ranges from four 
dollars a month in the rural districts to an amount fifty times as great, 
$200, in the city schools, under American control. As a consequence, 
few people in Haiti seriously consider teaching as a life work.” 

Thirdly, “a large number of schools are conducted by Lay Orders 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and on the whole, these represent the 
best type of school work in the Republic. 

Fourthly, “the aim of the Haitian Law is to put all educational work 
under the supervision of the Government. This is effective in all but 
the schools of the American Occupation, which is the primary source 
of the present difficulties.” 

Under the heading “Elementary Education” the report says that 
“the schools conducted by the Catholics are generally better equipped 
than the national schools and the teachers better prepared.” 

Moreover, the report continues, whatever secondary education there 
was, was in the cities, “and is provided by the lycees and schools ope- 
rated by the Catholic Orders.” 

* 





* * 


An International Committee has been formed to draw up a program 
for a world-wide celebration next May, of the great encyclical letter of 
Pope Leo XIII, known as the Rerum Novarum, on the Condition of 
Labor. It will be the Fortieth Anniversary of the issuing of the 
Encyclical. 


* * * 


The Redemptorist Fathers of Holland have just celebrated in the 
quiet of their convents, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Congregation’s Holland Province. At the time of the founding 
in the year 1885, the Province counted three houses, 37 priests, 19 lay 
brothers and 10 scholastics; while at the present time the Province has 
11 houses, of which three are open the year round for lay retreats, 214 
priests, 132 brothers, and 55 scholastics, in addition to caring for two 
mission districts. In the Surinam, Dutch Guiana mission district, 31 
priests and 19 brothers of the Order are working and two residences 
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and six stations are maintained. In the other mission district, Brazil, 
forty-eight Fathers and 28 brothers are laboring. 

This anniversary recalls the establishment of the Redemptorist 
Fathers in the United States. It was a member of this Province, 
Father Bernard Hafkenscheid, who was named the provincial of the 
first American Province. And it was not long after the establishment 
of the Holland Province, that, three American converts, Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, Clarence A. Walworth and James A. McMaster arrived at 
Wittem in Holland, to complete their theological studies. All three 
helped to make American Catholic History in the second half of the 
last century. Father Hecker and Father Walworth later founded the 
Paulist Fathers, now laboring so successfully in America; while James 
A. McMaster became one of the best known Catholic editors. 

* * * 

Eighty-nine physicians from North America figured among the 
doctors who took part in the work of the Bureau of Medical Con- 
stations at Lourdes during the past year. The total number of physi- 
cians this year numbered 998, among whom 489 were French, 38 South 
Americans, and 17 Irish. The International Medical Association of 
Our Lady of Lourdes has also increased its membership. It has now 
1,250 members, representing 20 different nations, of whom 52 are 
university professors. 

* * * 

Statistics to be published in the 1931 edition of the English Catholic 
Directory will show that the Catholic population of England and Wales 
has increased by 31,571, so that the total number of Catholics in Eng- 
land now is 2,206,244. Converts for the past year number 12,075. 
While the population figures are careful estimates, the conversion sta- 
tistics are based on actual records. 

* * * 

J. H. Scullin, Premier of Australia, and leader of the Australian 
delegation to the Imperial Conference in London, speaking before the 
Catholic Council for International Relations and the Catenian Asso- 
ciation, said that the population of Australia is 25 percent Catholic and 
the Government is 80 percent Catholic. 

* * * 

Some time ago Thomas A. Edison, our famous American inventor, 
sent to Pope Pius XI a specially designed new dictating machine as a 
gift. The Holy Father, in return, sent Edison a gold medal as a mark 
of appreciation of the gift. Mr. Edison then sent the following letter 
of thanks to the Pope: 


“To His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, Bishop of Rome and Vicar of 

Jesus Christ. 

Your Holiness: It is with deep appreciation of the distinguished 
consideration of Your Holiness that the receipt is acknowledged of the 
gold medal awarded Thomas Alva Edison, whose thanks are hereby 
expressed. 

Yours respectfully, 


Tuomas A. Eptson.” 
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A movement to place Joel Chandler Harris, the beloved author of 
“Uncle Remus” and other stories, in New York University’s Hall of 
Fame in 1933, the 25th anniversary of his death, was launched at 
Atlanta, Ga., on Dec. 8, the eve of the 82nd anniversary of his birth, 
by the Uncle Remus Memorial Association. 

Joel Chandler Harris, born at Eatonton, Ga., in 1848, worked on 
various newspapers in Louisiana and Georgia; his most memorable 
work was done as a member of the staff of the Atlanta Constitution, 
and after his retirement from that daily. 

His wife, who is still living, in Atlanta, was a cultured Canadian 
Catholic, and her example and his favorite reading—the Bible, New- 
man, Faber, Thomas a Kempis, and Canon Sheehan,—are credited with 
occasioning his embracing the Catholic Faith. One of his sons, Evelyn 
Harris, publicity director for the Southern Bell Telephone Co., is a 
member of the publicity committee of the Catholic Laymen’s Associa- 
tion of Georgia. 

s * * 

The names of prominent Catholics, who, to date, have accepted 
membership in the conference on “Permanent Preventives of Un- 
employment” to be held in Washington January 26 and 27, were an- 
nounced on Dec. 5. 

The conference, which will seek “to focus the conscience of the 
nation,” is sponsored by the Department of Social Action of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, and the Social Service Commission of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. A tentative program for this meet- 
ing divides the discussion into the following topics: Stabilization, Un- 
employment Insurance, Public Works, and Moral Implications. 

* * * 

Among the steps already taken by the Knights of Columbus to meet 
the present crisis of Unemployment throughout the country are the 
following: 

A supreme directing agency has been set up in New Haven, Conn., 
to guide the activities of employment offices already established in each 
of the forty-eight states of the Union. 

Six hundred district workers have been appointed to direct the 
work of 2,550 local employment units, representing every council of 
the order. 

Altogether, 82,000 volunteer workers will be actively employed in 
carrying out the program, which contemplates the formation of com- 
mittees covering industry, business, professions and agriculture. 

Central bureaus are already functioning in forty of the largest cities 
of the country. Others are to be established in other cities, particularly 
industrial centers, where the unemployment situation is acute. 

This is a splendid record and shows that the Knights of Columbus 
are ready to work as well in this crisis as during the great war. 


Those who die in grace go no further from us than God, and God 
is very near.—Father Russell, S.J. 








Some Good Books 





God With Us, or at Home With Jesus. 
By the Rev. Albert F. Kaiser, C.PPS. 
Published by Frederick Pustet Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 283 pages. Price, $2.25. 

“A perusal of the present book will re- 
ward the reader with a deep sense of the 
reality and the nearness of God, together 
with a consciousness of familiarity with 
his heavenly Father, which will make him 
realize his sonship more fully, will make 
him desire a closer union with God, and 
make him love God with his whole 
heart.” 

This is what Bishop Schrembs says of 
the book in his Foreword. It is high 
praise indeed; for a book that will ac- 
complish that will have done wonders! 

When you have completed the book 
you will have gone over your whole 
Catholic Doctrine. Beginning with the ex- 
istence of God, and ending with the Sac- 


raments, chapter by chapter, practically 
every teaching of the Church is reviewed. 


The Bascomb Boys on the Gridiron. 
By Rev. H. J. Heagney. Published by 
Benziger Brothers, New York. 191 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

Our friends, the Bascombs again! No 
doubt you remember them and their ad- 
ventures through two earlier periods of 
their lives. Al is the hero of the present 
book and I have no hesitation to say 
that you will be pleased and delighted 
to follow his fortunes on the gridiron. 
Fun, excitement, surprise—these are the 
flavor; and they are in the story; char- 
acter, that is the substance of life—and 
that is there too. 


Eucharistic Whisperings. Vol. V. Adapt- 
ed by Winfred Herbst, S.D.S. Published 
by the Society of the Divine Savior. St. 
Nazianz, Wis. Pocket size. 124 pages. 
Price, cloth, 70 cents. 

The subtitle tells us that we have here: 
“Pious Reflections on the Holy Eucharist 
and Heart to Heart Talks With Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament.” Of course, no- 
body can make up heart to heart talks 
for us; unless they come from our own 
hearts, they are not heart to heart talks. 
But it is equally clear, that, when we see 


how another heart talks with Our Lord, 
our own heart is stimulated and is able 
to enter into intimate converse with Our 
Dear Lord. 


Sweet Sacrament We Thee Adore. By 
Rev. F. X. Lasance. Published by Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York. 254 pages. 
Price, imitation leather, $1.90; real 
leather, $2.60. 

Father Lasance, who has written and 
compiled more prayer-books than any 
other author I know, here shows his 
master hand. There is offered here every 
aid we might want when kneeling in de- 
votion before the Blessed Sacrament. 
There are thoughts for reflection and 
meditation, there are prayers to waken 
the desires and yearnings of our hearts. 
The book is small and convenient, well 
printed on good paper. 

Cherie at Sacred Heart. By May 
Beatrix McLaughlin. Published by Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York. 188 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

Cherie’s first experiences in America 
were told us by Miss McLaughlin in 
an earlier book called “Cherie”. Every 
girl I asked about the book said it was 
splendid. As my critics were girls of 
different ages and characters, from fifth 
grade to High school, I feel that Miss 
McLaughlin has struck the right note. I 
have no hesitation therefore to say: 
Girls, here is another book—more of 
Cherie. And you will like it just as well 
as the first. 


Jesus and Mary. Being a Series of Ser- 
mons Preached on Various Occasions. By 
the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. Published by 
B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 294 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a book that the priest will wel- 
come. The sermons cover the life of Our 
Blessed Lady and set before us the chief 
traits of Our Lord’s human character as 
well as His Passion. Priests will be es- 
pecially grateful, perhaps, for these ser- 
mons on the Passion and on the Seven 
Last Words. All the sermons are care- 
fully written and often one is struck by 
the originality of the thought. 
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Lucid Intervals | 





The old gentleman’s wife was entering 
a railway carriage, and he neglected to as- 
sist her. “You are not so gallant, John, 
as when I was a gal,” she exclaimed, in 
gentle rebuke. “No,” was his ready re- 
sponse, “and you are not so buoyant as 
when I was a boy.” 


A lady was entertaining the small son 
of her married friend. 

“Are you quite sure you can cut your 
meat, Willie?” she asked, after watching 
him for a moment. 

“Oh, yessum,” he replied without look- 
ing up. “We often have it as tough as 
this at home.” 


Frenchman: “Ah, so zis is your leetle 
son! He looks to me sirailaire to you.” 

Father: “Yes, there is a likeness.” 

Frenchman: “Ah, he is—how you call 
it? ‘A cheep of ze old blockhead,” is eet 
not ?” 


Farmer Wayback (starting home from 
station): “Please, ma’am, do you wear 
false teeth ?” 

Fair Boarder: “Sir!” 

Farmer Wayback: “Oh, I don’t mean 
to be curious. Only this road is a leetle 
rough, and ef your teeth ain’t good and 
fast you’d better put ’em in your pocket.” 


Willie was being measured for his first 
made-to-order suit of clothes. 

“Do you want the shoulders padded, 
my little man?” inquired the tailor. 

“Naw,” said Willie, “pad the pants.” 


They were discussing diet, and the talk 
became facetious. 

“T’ve eaten beef all my life, and now 
I’m as strong as an ox!” said he. 

“That’s funny,” replied she. “I’ve eaten 
fish all my life and I can’t swim a stroke.” 


Mose—Dis yar flyin’ business is a 
mighty ol’ venture. 

Rastus— How you make 
Mose? 

Mose—’Cause I heah dat pastor say in 
chuch las’ Sunday dat Esau sold _ his 
heirship to Jacob. 


dat out, 


Two negroes who had been engaged to 
mow the lawn of a big hotel were quar- 
reling. 

“Niggah,” said one, “does yew know 
whut I done wish? I done wish dat 
hotel yonder had a thousan’ rooms in it, 
and that yew wuz laid out daid in e’vy 
room!” an 


“Why do you always smoke cigars 
without bands?” 
“T enjoy a quiet smoke.” 


Fussy Lady: “What lovely late straw- 
berries. Do they put fertilizer on them? 
Wearied Clerk: “No’m; just cream and 
sugar.” 


Mrs. 
wrench.” 

Hardware Clerk: “A monkey wrench P” 

Mrs. Newife: ‘“Er—no, I think my 
husband wants the big baboon size.” 


Newife: “I’d like to buy a 


Visitor: “Is that bull dangerous?” 
Farmer: “Oh, no, ma’am; he’s one of 
the sort they use for makin’ beef tea. 


Teacher: “What is a cannibal, Tommy ?” 
“Please, teacher, I do not 


and mother, what would you be then?” 
Tommy: “An orphan, miss.” 


Waiter: 
sir?” 

Diner: “I’m waiting for this melon to 
get ripe.” — 


“What are you waiting for, 


“Dear Teacher: Kindly excuse John- 
nie’s absence yesterday. He fell in the 
mud. By doing the same you will greatly 
oblige his mother ig 


Colored Employee to Express Agent: 
“Boss, what we-all go’n do ‘bout dat 
goat? He done et up where he’s gwine 
to.” ae 


Teacher —“In the sentence 
beat John with his fists,’ 
Patrick ?” 

Bright Boy—‘He’s Irish.” 


‘Patrick 
what is 





Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered 
up by our professed Students for the founders and associate found- 
ers of Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the 
donors are credited with their share of the works performed by the 
students after they have become priests. 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
NE TI 6.6.0 6 hee kes consintdendscenineesoues $ 522.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetua! Help of St. Alphonsus 
(Fresno, Calif.) 1,258.50 

Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.) 2,008.00 

Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,573.47 

* * * 

Burse of St. Joseph, $709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,507.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,968.75; Burse of St. Thomas, 
Apostle, $211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, 
$506.00; Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; 
Burse of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, $2,026.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of St. Alphon- 
sus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop 
Neumann, $4,400.00; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$2,100.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $2,697.41; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 

$70.43; The Henry Sanders Burse, $1,000.00. 











YESTERDAYS OF AN 
ARTIST MONK 
By W. Verkade, O.S.B. 
Price, $2.00. 


BRASS KNUCKLES 
By Rev. R. O’Brien. 
Price, $1.25. 


HARRY BROWN AT 
BARCHESTER 
By W. F. HENDRIX, S.J. 
Price, $1.75. 


THE HIGH ROAD 
By Grace Keon. 
Price, $2.00. 


SEX EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING IN CHAS- 
TITY 
By Rev. F. M. Kirsch, 
O.M.Cap. 
Price, $3.75. 


RIVALS ON THE RIDGE 
By Ferd. Hoorman. 


Price, $2.00. 


CHRIST’S GIFT, THE 
MASS 
By Rev. D. Cunningham. 
Price, $1.20. 


THE BASCOMB BOYS 


ON THE GRIDIRON 
By Rev. H. J. Heagney. 
Price, $1.25. 
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MARY ROSEIN FRIEND- 
VILLE 
By W. M. Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 


CHERIE AT SACRED 
HEART 
By M. B. McLaughlin. 
Price, $1.25. 


AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 
By Katherine J. Mullany. 
Price, $1.75. 


BRIGIT—A NOVEL 


By Mrs. George Norman. 
Price, $2.00. 


LITTLE LORD 
Rhymed and pictured 
By Sister Caterina, O.P. 
Price, $0.40. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
By J. de La Vaissiere. 
Price, $2.75. 


TWELVE YEARS IN 
THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 
By J. L. Stoddard. 
Price, $3.00. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Rev. J. Laux, M.A. 
Price, for schools, $1.69, 
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